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bohemian with a taste for music, he had been taken up by the
financial aristocracy; it was thanks to that connection that his
first Discourse had such a resounding success 5 penned by a
friendless scribbler, it would have passed unnoticed. It was
society that advertised Rousseau's revolt 5 and, for fifteen years,
he remained a parasite of the very order he was denouncing.

All this is not absolutely a thing of the past, but it is waning.
In nineteenth-century Europe, courts have lost all their cul-
tural influence, and drawing rooms most of theirs. These tra-
ditional elements, in England and in France, are still strug-
gling, not for mastery, but for bare survival. In America, land
of paradoxes, they are at the same time impalpable and potent.
We have no court; even under the most scholarly Presidents,
the White House never was a cultural center. In our unques-
tioned metropolis of wealth and wit, New York, the traditional
aristocracy abdicated long ago 5 and, according to Mrs. Whar-
ton, it was not, even in its heyday, very deeply interested in
culture. A few hostesses who aspired to literary influence are
remembered with a twisted smile. Boston and Richmond kept
closer to the old European ideal $ but even they are attenu-
ated shadows. On the other hand, the salon spirit, infinitely
diluted, is ubiquitous. It is far more ubiquitous than a genuine,
disinterested love for literature. In every little town, there is a
small, intelligent group anxious to read the "right" books, be-
cause reading the "right" books is the badge of the "right"
people: it is the club idea again, the confusion of "social" and
artistic values. These devotees of culture display a pathetic
eagerness to follow, so as to be among the leaders 5 that is why
our literary vogues so often assume the form of a stampede.

It is delicate to appraise, and even to define, such a phenom-
enon. It would be unjust to sneer at it as downright snobbish-
ness. In most cases, the essential factor is the desire to read
good books, and to find intelligent pleasure in them. But the
"social" element is undeniably strong. This explains, for in-
stance, why so frequently a second and better book by the same
author will be a comparative failure: the first was "the thing,"